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LEFT-HAND 

PATH RITUAL MAGICK: 

An Historical and Philosophical Overview 

Introduction 

In this chapter I provide an overview of ‘Left-Hand Path’ magick in 
contemporary Britain. The archaic spelling of ‘magick’ used herein 
follows the usage of contemporary Left-Hand practitioners after 
its reintroduction by Aleister Crowley (1875—1947). Although my 
emphasis in this overview is on contemporary magickal groups and 
practitioners of the Left-Hand Path, these groups will be treated 
partly in terms of their historico-philosophical context. Such an 
approach is necessary because contemporary Left-Hand Path mag¬ 
ick, in both its philosophical and practical aspects, is inextricably and 
concretely bound up with the nineteenth-century occult revival’ 
(McIntosh 1972) of ceremonial ritual magic that culminated, at least 
in terms ol subsequent renown, with the formation of the Hermetic 
Order of the Golden Dawn in 1888. Consequently, any adequate 
evaluation of this magical current, and its specific place within the 
broader spectrum of Paganism in the 1990s, cannot afford to neglect 
the relevant historical background. Additionally, an historically- 
informed survey should lend itself to any future analysis of the vicis¬ 
situdes of magic and Paganism in twentieth-century Britain. In this 
chapter I will first outline some of the beliefs and ideas which char¬ 
acterise Left-Hand Path magick in general, before considering briefly 
some of the main groups with which I am familiar. I would empha¬ 
size, however, that this study is not intended to be exhaustive. Leftr 
Hand Path magick is an amorphous phenomenon and, like all human 
praxis, is characterised by incessant transformation and recreation. 
Dissemination of information within the magickal scene takes place 
largely on a one-to-one basis or through a variety of magazines which 
frequently have very' short lifespans of between one or two years. 
Accordingly, my emphasis here on historical continuity is not intended 
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to be either reductive or homogenizing, but rather to provide the nec¬ 
essary basis from which a consideration of the speeifities and inno¬ 
vations of contemporary magick could proceed. 

My theoretical approach to magickal notions and practices in this 
study is phenomenological. By this i mean that it is essentially 
descriptive and, furthermore, that this description is grounded in the 
self-understanding of the practitioners themselves. Apart from some 
elucidation of the fundamental religiophilosophical and ontological 
tenets underlying magickal practice, greater attention to theoretical 
analysis will be reserved for a different context. This descriptive 
approach to the phenomenon of magick incorporates Henry Corbin’s 
cogent assertion that the 

... phenomenology of religions experience ought not to deduce it 
from something else, nor reduce it to something else by illusory 
causal explanations. It ought to discover which form of conscious¬ 
ness is presupposed b)' the perceptions of events and worlds inac¬ 
cessible to the common consciousness. 

Corbin 1966, P403 

The term Left-Hand Path' has become an umbrella term of self¬ 
designation used by certain contemporary ritual magicians and is 
usually taken to incorporate practitioners of Thelemic magick (begin¬ 
ning w/ith Aleister Crowley), Tantric magick, and Chaos Magick 
(inspired by both Crowley and the magickal techniques devised by 
the occult artist Austin O. Spare, 1886-1956). 1 The notion of the 
Left-Hand Path is derived from the Tantric term vama-marga (‘left- 
path’), i.e. the Left-Hand Path in Tantrism. The core practices of this 
occult path, known as the pancamakara , or five m s ( madya, mamsa , 
matsya, mudra and maithuna, i.e. wine, flesh, fish, parched grain and 
intercourse), involves the ritual transgression of certain taboos and 
incorporates ritual sexual intercourse. The use of this term by con¬ 
temporary magicians in part reflects the fact that contemporary 
occultism has incorporated many ideas and techniques from both 
Tantrism and Yoga. More importantly, perhaps, its usage represents a 
deliberate attempt by Left-Hand Path magicians to transcend the 
outmoded and value-laden dichotomy of black versus white magic. 
This schema, in which black magic is alleged to be of exclusively 
destructive and malevolent intent, while white magic is used for 
healing, goodness, and light’ purposes, is rejected because it is held 
to reflect the ‘moronic oversimplicity of the judeo-xtian [Judaeo- 
Christian] distinction between good and evil’ (MacGregor, et al, 
1994 pii). According to Katon Shu’al, the term has nothing to do 
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with "evil practices but seems to originate from the magic associat¬ 
ed with the left or more “occult" face of the god Shiva' (Katon Shu’al 
1995 pvii n3). These ideas are significant because they reflect an 
intrinsic aspect of Left-Hand Path magick, i.e. the specific moral and 
ethical implications which it can have for the individual. To some 
extent, these are expressed in an emphasis placed on the questioning 
of authority and conventional morality, but this itself points to a more 
radical goal of magick, i.e. the liberation of the individual through 
deconditioning and, ultimately, gnosis. I would emphasize, however, 
that while there is undoubtedly an antinomian ethos in Left-Hand 
Path magick, the transgression of mores and taboos has more to do 
with the overcoming of one’s own inhibitions and limitations, which 
are seen to be bound up with socialisation, than with any ill- 
conceived anarchism. Magick is radically individualistic, and in this 
sense it can be seen as a particular expression of the individualism 
which is part of modern ideology (on which, see Dumont 1986). But 
magick is also more than this; it is aimed at self-transmutation 
through the experience of the totality of being. In Crowleys terms, 
magick is about the realization of one’s own True Will’. Further elab¬ 
oration of some of the main ideas and characteristics of Left-Hand 
Path magick will be reserved for later in this chapter. Before pro¬ 
ceeding any further, however, some clarification of the particular 
shades of meaning of certain terms is essential. This is necessitated 
by the frequent invocation of these terms without any attempt at 
definition, and the consequent rendering of their meanings as some¬ 
what opaque. 

The term ‘magic’ is itself notoriously difficult to define. This is not 
altogether surprising, however, since even in classical Greece the 
terms mageia and niagikos originally meant nothing more specific than 
the 'arts of the magi, i.e. the religion, learning and occult practices of 
the magoi, the Median priestly caste known in Persia as specialists in 
ritual and religious knowledge (see Luck 1987, p6). Despite this 
problem, the classical scholar Georg Luck has provided a valuable 
definition of magic which neatly treads the boundary between gener¬ 
ality and specificity. For Luck, magic can be defined as a technique 
grounded in a belief in powers located in the human soul and in the 
universe outside ourselves, a technique that aims at imposing the 
human will on nature or on human beings by using supersensual 
powers (Luck 1987, p3). This notion of magic has several advan¬ 
tages. First, it is formulated on the basis of Luck’s research into 
Graeco-Roman magic and, consequently, it avoids some of the prob¬ 
lems engendered by the ambiguous definitions of magic rendered by 
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medieval theologians who were frequently obsessed by demonology. 
Secondly, as will become clearer below, it cogently points up the 
degree to which modern ritual magic is grounded firmly in the 
Western Gnostic-Hermetic tradition. Thirdly, and this point is relat¬ 
ed to the second, via the emphasis on human will, i.e. the intended 
force of the magical act, Luck suggests that this understanding of 
magic predates the approach to magic which predominated during 
the medieval period, viz, a focus on the type of power invoked (see 
Kieckhefer 1989, pi4). This emphasis on the intended force of 
magic was reformulated in sixteenth-century religious debate (ibid) 
and then became influential in early anthropological theory. Frances 
Yates argues that a fundamental shift in the conception of the magi¬ 
cal will occurred during the Renaissance. According to Yates, there 
was a basic psychological reorientation towards a direction of the 
will which was neither Greek nor mediaeval in spirit’, and which 
had its emotional source in the religious excitement caused by 
the rediscovery of the Hermetica, and their attendant Magia; in the 
overwhelming emotions aroused by Cabala and its magico-religious 
techniques. It is magic as an aid to gnosis which begins to turn the will 
in the neu> direction’ (Yates 1964, pi56 italics added). The impor¬ 
tance of the magical will in Left-Hand Path magick, beginning with 
Crowleys notion of Thelema, will be considered below. The final 
advantage of Luck’s definition is his insistence that magic is a 
‘technique grounded in a belief’, or preferably, a set of beliefs. This 
allows an entry for the notion of a magical world-view, thus recognis¬ 
ing the ontological basis of the practice of magic as part of a specific 
and concrete mode of being-in-the-world. 

The recognition of this ontological grounding of magical practice is 
fundamental to any consideration of contemporary Left-Hand Path 
magick because, over and above the specific techniques employed by 
magicians, the practice of ritual magick constitutes a specific and 
radical project of auto-poiesis (self-creation), which has as its ulti¬ 
mate aim the transmutation of the self. In this respect, I would 
argue, ritual magick is a particular form of gnostic spirituality within 
the broader spectrum of the ’Western esoteric tradition'. This exis¬ 
tential grounding of magical practice is too often completely ignored 
by writers on the occult’, who reductively conflate the widespread 
cultural interest in alternative forms of religiosity and spirituality with 
the serious practice of magic. Apart from being both superficial and 
misleading, this attitude to the occult fails to take account of the 
qualitative differences between popular enthusiasm for these ideas, 
and the formidable demands which any genuine path of spiritual 
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development necessarily entails’ (Galbreath 1971, p633/5). 

The terms occult’ and ‘esoteric are frequently used interchange¬ 
ably. Etymologically both have similar meanings: occult’ being from 
the Latin for ‘hidden’ (or, to hide ), while esoteric’ derives from the 
Greek for ‘inner’ ( eisoteros, further in’; esoterikos, within ), and both 
have come to refer generally to something which is supra sense- 
empirical. Both also refer to a specific form of knowledge, available 
only to the initiated. But these vague notions are insufficient for my 
purpose here. More useful is the analytical differentiation, along 
practical versus philosophical lines, ventured by Edward Tirvakian in 
his seminal essay on the sociology of esoteric culture. For Tirvakian, 
the ‘occult’ is constituted by: 

... intentional practices, techniques, or procedures which (a) draw 
upon hidden or concealed forces in nature or the cosmos that can¬ 
not he measured or recognized by the instruments of modern sci¬ 
ence, and (b) which have as their desired or intended consequences 
empirical results, such as either obtaining knowledge of the empir¬ 
ical course oj events or altering them from what they woidd have 
been without this intervention (1 972, p498). 

In contrast, Tiryakian defines the ‘esoteric’ as those ‘religiophilosophic 
belief systems which underlie occult techniques and practices; that 
is, it refers to the more comprehensive cognitive mappings of nature 
and the cosmos, the epistemological and ontological reflections of 
ultimate reality which mappings constitute a stock of knowledge that 
provides the ground for occult procedures’ (ibid, p499). I would 
emphasize, however, that the actualities of magickal praxi, which are 
embedded in the concrete existential realities of specific individuals, 
rarely manifest such a clear cut dichotomy of theory versus practice’. 

It should be noted that this differentiation of occult and esoteric 
is somewhat different from a more common and, it must be said, 
ideologically loaded understanding of the terms which reflects the 
Left-Hand (occult) versus Right-Hand (esoteric) approaches to ritu¬ 
al magic which have emerged as discrete currents of Western 
esotericism during the twentieth century. This Left-Hand/Right- 
Hand division is reflected in the organisation of the Talking Stick 
Magical Director} 1 (1994) of magical organisations in Great Britain, 
which is divided into three sections: the pagan, occult and esoteric’. 
The occult section is headed by an article on Aleister Crow'ley and 
the Eastern Influence’, thus identifying the two fundamental influ¬ 
ences on Left-Hand Path magick. In contrast, the esoteric section is 
headed by an article summarising the history of the 'Western Esoteric 
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Tradition’, and is followed by pieces on the major Right-Hand path 
magical orders, such as the Society of the Inner Light (‘S.I.L.’; other 
examples of what I consider to be Right-Hand path magic can be 
found in Luhrmann, 1989). In terms of Tiryakian s conceptualisa¬ 
tion, however, both aspects-the practical (occult) and religiophilo- 
sophical (esoteric)-are integral parts of both the Left- and Right-Hand 
paths. A further, rather baseless, association of this division is the 
notion of ‘black (Left-Hand/occuIt) magic versus 'white (Right- 
Hand/esoteric) magic, which 1 have already referred to briefly. 
Although revealing in terms of the particular morality implicit in its 
invocation, usually by those seeking to label themselves white’ 
and/or others black (see also Martin 1989, p9), this conceptualisa¬ 
tion of magical practice is fundamentally inappropriate in the context 
of contemporary' occultism. On this issue, Tantric magicians some¬ 
times refer to one of Patanjali’s aphorisms on Yoga, which states that 
the ‘karnum (action) of the yogin is neither black nor white; [the 
kurman] of others is threefold’ (Feuerstein 1989, pi 30, brackets in 
original). The implication ol this is that the adept yogin, while abid¬ 
ing in a state ol unified pure consciousness, becomes an a-moral 
being. In my experience, this invocation of Patanjali is used by- 
magicians to illustrate, and legitimate, their individualistic attempt 
to transcend all forms of morality which are externally imposed; 
ultimately, it is argued, the highest morality is that which is derived 
through the process of sell-realisation, or, in Nietzschean terms, 
t h ro u gh ‘ s e 1 f - ove rc o m i n g’. 


The Western Esoteric Tradition 

Before considering Left-Hand Path magick in more detail, however, 
it is necessary to consider the notion of the ‘Western Esoteric 
Tradition. This notion is gaining increasing acceptance among 
historians of religious ideas (see especially Faivre and Needleman, 
eds., 1993; Faivre 1994a) and should not be understood as referring 
solely to twentieth-century Right-Hand Path ritual magic. The basic 
premise of this notion is that there exists a relatively continuous 
tradition of spirituality, identifiable at the philosophical rather than 
material—historical level, throughout the history' of Western magico- 
religious ideas. This tradition is usually regarded as incorporating the 
religiophilosophical and theurgie-magical influences of Gnosticism, 
Hermeticism, Neoplatonism, Pythagoreanism, astrology, alchemy, 
and the Jewish Kabbalah (see McIntosh 1987, pp24-31; and the 
more detailed analyses of Faivre 1993a, 1993b, 1994a). These various 
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esoteric currents began to coalesce in the fifteenth century, when a 
specific corpus of material was constituted, and the notion of an 
enduring tradition’ began to be developed in the work of certain 
Neoplatonic philosophers during the Italian Renaissance. These 
scholars formulated the notion of a Christian Cabala which, along 
with several other currents that either emerged or gained increasing 
prominence from the seventeenth century onwards (such as 
Rosicrucianism, speculative Freemasonry; Romanticism, and modern 
ritual magic), can now be seen as augmentative and continuous of 
this Western esoteric tradition. 2 

According to Antoine Faivre, arguably the foremost scholar of the 
Western esoteric tradition, the esoteric’, as a particular form of 
thought, can be identified through the presence of six fundamental 
characteristics distributed in varying degrees within its vast concrete 
historical framework’ (Faivre 1993a, pxv). Four of these characteris¬ 
tics are held to be intrinsic because their simultaneous presence is 
a necessary and sufficient condition for a material studied to be 
included in the field of esotericism’ (ibid). These intrinsic elements 
are (1) correspondences, (2) living nature, (3) imagination and medi¬ 
ation, and (4) the experience of transmutation. A consideration of 
these constituents of esotericism at this point will obviate needless 
repetition below since, I shall argue, these elements form an essential 
basis of contemporary magick and, consequently, I will have recourse 
to refer back to them/ 

1 Correspondences 

These are ‘symbolic and/or real correspondences between all parts of 
the visible or invisible universe’ (Faivre 1993a, pxv). This idea is 
summed up in the alchemical edict ‘that which is above is like that 
which is below; that which is below is like that which is above’ 
(from the Tabula Smaragdina , or Emerald Tablet ). Examples of these 
correspondences include those between the ‘material world and the 
invisible spheres of the celestial or supercelestial realms’ (Faivre 
1993a, pxv), and those which constitute the dialectical interrelation¬ 
ship between the individual human body and the totality of the 
cosmos. This human-cosmos homology is a particular form of the 
archetypal matrix of microcosmos-macrocosmos dialectics. The theo¬ 
ry of the occult constitution of human beings derives from the notion 
that there is a strict equivalence between the structuration of the 
individual human embodied psyche’ 4 (the microcosm), and the 
structure of the cosmos, or universe, as a whole (the macrocosm). 
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According to Faivre, esoteric correspondences are considered more 
or less veiled at first glance, and they are therefore meant to be read, 
to be decoded. The entire universe is a great theater of mirrors, a set 
of hieroglyphs to decipher; everything is a sign, everything harbors 
and manifests mystery (1993a, pxv). The principle underlying the 
theory of correspondences is that of cosmic sympathy, or universal 
interdependence, i.e. that there is an implicit affinity or unity 
between every thing in the universe (see also Luck 1987, pp3-4; and 
the primary sources excerpted in ibid, ppl 18-31). Essentially, then, 
this conception of the universe is one of an organic whole under the 
influence ol laws to be searched for in the light of analogy’ (Faivre 
1993b, P 26). 

2 Living Nature 

This notion is inextricably bound up with the theory of correspon¬ 
dences in which the cosmos is regarded as complex and hierarchical. 
Accordingly, Nature occupies an essential place within it. 
Multilayered, rich in potential revelations of all kinds, it must be read 
as one reads a book’ (Faivre 1993a, pxvi). This idea of nature as alive 
and ensouled is found in the ancient notion of the amnia mundi 
(‘world soul’) which is described in Plato’s Timaeus , and is also found 
in a great deal of alchemical thought. Contemporary versions of this 
idea include Lovelocks ‘Gaia hypothesis, and certain aspects of 
Hillman’s ‘Archetypal Psychology’. The idea of living nature is also 
bound up with the notion of the inner light which pervades Nature 
to its very core’ (Faivre 1994, p65), and is akin to the light of the 
soul, to the light with which God has created the universe’ (ibid). In 
much esoteric thought the microcosmos-macrocosmos homology 
includes this essential link between the individual soul and ‘Nature’, 
or even the soul of the world or cosmos. This link is possible because 
both the individual and the ensouled world are imbued with the 
same essential substance, light, or energy. 

Having considered these esoteric notions of correspondences and 
living nature, I would now add to the definition of magic cited earlier 
(from Luck 1987) Faivre’s summation of magic as ‘at once the 
knowledge of a network of sympathies or antipathies which bind the 
things of Nature and the concrete implementation of this knowledge’ 
(1993a, pxvi). 
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3 Imagination and Mediation 

These two ideas are integrally linked because it is the esoteric imag¬ 
ination, in the positive and creative sense of the term, which operates 
predominantly through various forms of mediation, such as rituals, 
the Tarot, the Kabbalistic Tree of Life, mandalas, systems of corre¬ 
spondences, and so on. In fact, this creative form of imagination is 
already implied in the idea of correspondences because such complex 
symbolical systems only become esotericaliy meaningful via the 
application of sophisticated modalities of analogical consciousness. 

The magickal, esoteric imagination is a form of imagination which 
is accorded its own ontological positivity, i.e. it is recognised as having 
a real existence and is appreciated for its infinitely creative potential. 
Such a conception of the imagination is radically different from the 
impoverished ontological status of the imagination prevalent in the 
contemporary West, i.e. as the ‘not real’. Consequently, some of the 
more radical theorists of the imagination have found it necessary to 
formulate new terminology in order to distance themselves from this 
reductive conception. In terms of this chapter, the most pertinent 
example is Henry Corbin. Corbin coined the term ‘imaginaT to dis¬ 
tinguish that most radical form of creative imagination which ‘has a 
noetic value ... it is an organ of knowledge because it “creates” being’ 
(Corbin 1969, pi 80). Based on his work on the doctrine of the imag¬ 
ination in Shi ite theosophy, Corbin formulated the notion of the 
Mundus Imaginalis (the ‘world of images’) to specify the realm of 
mystic ‘ “cosmography" [which) designates the intermediate world or 
plane of being specifically corresponding to the mediating function of 
the Imagination, as the luminous world of Idea-Images, of appari- 
tional figures ...'(ibid, p!90). Faivre regards this intermediary realm as 
a ‘mesocosm with which visionary rapport can be established via the 
mediating function of the imagination as an organ of the soul’ 
(1993a, pxvii; cf. Corbin 1969, p221ff). The esoteric imagination, 
then, is ‘an imagination that allows the use of these intermediaries, 
symbols, and images for gnostic ends, to penetrate Nature’s hiero¬ 
glyphs, to put the theory of correspondences into active practice, and 
to discover, to see, and to know the mediating entities between the 
divine world and Nature' (Faivre 1993a, pxvii; on the importance of 
the mediating image in Gnosticism, see Filoramo 1990, pp40-l, 57). 
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4 The Experience of Transmutation 

This notion is virtually synonymous with gnosis, which I will discuss 
presently, and so will only be briefly considered here. The experience 
of transmutation is perhaps the most significant aspect of esotericism 
in that it is the ultimate attainment to which the esotericist aspires. 
Transmutation is more than just a spiritual transformation* since it 
implies the passing of a thing from one level to another, and the very 
nature of the elements constituting it [being] modified’ (ibid, pxviii). 
The idea of transmutation is fundamental to alchemy, but it is also 
more widespread in the archetypal matrix of the spiritual initiation, 
and the metamorphosis’ or rebirth which the initiate thereby under¬ 
goes. The experience of transmutation is the attainment of genuine 
gnosis; suffice it to note here that to attain this experience, one must 
not separate knowledge (gnosis) from interior experience, or intellec¬ 
tual activity from active imagination {ibid). 


Gnosis and the 

Intentional Structure of Consciousness 

Having considered the four intrinsic’ components of Western eso¬ 
tericism, of which magick is a contemporary form, it is necessary 
then to consider in some detail the central principle linking the 
various manifestations of this tradition, i.e. the attainment of gnosis 
(spiritual knowledge). This emphasis on gnosis is, I would suggest, 
no less characteristic of many contemporary Left-Hand Path 
magicians than it was of their historical predecessors (see, for 
example, Carroll 1987, p31ff); and this is despite the fact that 
certain historians of English occultism have tended to dismiss con¬ 
temporary practitioners, particularly those w ? ho follow the Left-Hand 
approach, as little more than dilettantes. This attitude is disingenuous. 
In contrast, I w'ould argue that the attainment of gnosis, understood 
in its fullest sense, is perhaps the most fundamental aim of magick- 
al practice. This will he elucidated below, but it is first necessary 
to consider what, specifically is meant by this term (gnosis). The 
justification for this is twofold: first, on the grounds that many of the 
epistemological and ontological premises of magickal practice are 
derived from the essence of this gnostic philosophy. Secondly and 
this is consequent upon the previous justification, the religiophilo- 
sophical basis of magick cannot be properly apprehended, let alone 
analysed, without some attempt being made to grasp this seminal 
concept. 
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To begin with, it is essential to emphasize that gnosis, as under¬ 
stood here, must be distinguished from Gnosticism , i.e. the term 
used to designate the complex of religio-theological notions charac¬ 
teristic of the ‘Gnostic sects that flourished, for the most part, in 
Egypt during the second century CE (see Eiloramo 1990, ch9). 
Additionally, gnosis, as a core component of the Western esoteric 
tradition, should not be confused with those trends in Western 
religious history which, resembling Gnosticism, have been termed 
‘Gnostic’ by scholars surveying these phenomena from a diachronic 
perspective {see, for example, the recent works by Eiloramo 1990, 
and Couliano 1992). Gnosis, as distinct from Gnosticism, can be 
defined initially as ‘knowledge of the divine mysteries reserved for an 
elite’ (definition from the Messina Colloquium on Gnosticism held 
in 1966, as cited by Eiloramo 1990, pi43). In classical Greek, the 
terms gnosis and gignosko indicate true knowledge of “what is” {ta 
onto) in contrast to mere sense perception ( aisthesis ) (ibid, pp38—9). 
Significantly, the term implied the act of knowing rather than knowl¬ 
edge itself (ibid); gnosis is thus a specific modality of consciousness 
(the imaginal). But gnosis is far more than just a cognitive process of 
the intellect; it is ontological knowledge, an activity which involves 
the whole existential being. This w'as so for the historical Gnostics, 
in w'hose texts gnosis became synonymous with epignosis, recogni¬ 
tion of one’s own true reality: that is, the ontological self that 
constitutes and is its basis’ (ibid, pp39—40). It is equally so according 
to the modern understanding of the term since, as Roberts Avens 
emphasizes, a fundamental aspect of gnosis is the idea that there is 
a strict correspondence between knowledge and being’ (1984, p3). 

At this point the radical difference between gnostic and intellectual 
knowledge becomes manifest. Through gnosis, there is a collapse of 
the traditional subject-object dichotomy that has become entrenched 
in the structure of Western ontology. This is because to know’ 
through gnosis implies that the knower becomes immersed to the 
point of identity in that which is known, viz, the numinous realm of 
the Mundus Imaginalis (cf Eiloramo 1990, p41). In terms of magickal 
ontology, this notion of a gnostic identification with that which 
is known is implicitly present in the desire for the unification of 
the microcosm with the macrocosm which, Crowley asserts, is ‘the 
principal business, the essential, of all magical work (CrowTey 1969, 
p78). While I cannot elaborate on this point in any detail here, 
I would like to suggest that the esoteric system of correspondences, 
particularly the positing of a common substance which permeates 
the entire cosmos and so makes possible the union between the 
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microcosmos and the macrocosmos, is in fact revelatory of the basic 
intentional structuration of human consciousness (on which, see 
Kapferer n.d.) which arises through the ongoing bodily projective 
fusion with and assimilation of the world’ (Mimica 1991, p35). In 
existential phenomenological terms, human existence is always 
structured via the incessant irruption or transcendence into the 
world of consciousness from its originally given organismie (bodily) 
immanence’ (ibid.). That is to say, human (embodied) consciousness 
is not separate from the world, but is always already in the world 
while simultaneously and perpetually bringing that world into being. 
As such, esoteric correspondences represent a specific form of 
human cosmic self-totalization, a potentiality which is emergent 
from the intrinsic openness of the human organism, its intentional 
orientation to the world’ (ibid.). This mutual interrelationship of the 
individual and the world, which is irreducibly a dialectical interfusion 
of interiority and exteriority, is beautifully expressed by Merleau- 
Ponty, who states that both: 

universality and the world lie at the core of individuality and the 
subject, and this will never be understood as long as the world is 
made into an object. It is understood immediately if the world 
is the field of our experience , and if we are nothing hut a view of 
the world, for in that case it is seen that the most intimate vibra¬ 
tion of our psycho-physical being already announces the world, the 
quality being the outline of a thing, and the thing the outline of 
the world. (1962, p406) 

The final aspect of gnosis which must be emphasized in this con¬ 
nection is its soteriological potential; gnosis is knowledge which 
transforms the knower. This is often referred to as the 'salvational’ 
aspect of gnosis (see Avens 1984, p3ff; Filoramo 1990, p41; Faivre 
1994, p64) but such a notion is inappropriate in the context of the 
Left-Hand path because it is overly connotative of Christian redemp¬ 
tion. The soteriological aspect of gnosis in Left-Hand magick is more 
appropriately understood in relation to the idea of ‘liberation’ found 
in Indian soteriological/Iiberation teachings (cf Feuerstein 1989, 
pi2). This is especially so in the case of Tantric magick. Such 
liberation is inextricably bound up with the ontological nature of 
gnosis referred to above. To know ones own true reality and the 
ontological self which constitutes and is its basis' implies knowing 
one’s own origin (see Filoramo 1990, p41). In Left-Hand magick this 
knowledge becomes possible essentially through an ongoing project 
of individual deconditioning aimed at the transcendence of every- 
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thing which impedes the individual from becoming his or her ‘true 1 
self, such as the process of social conditioning (see, for example, 
Katon Shu’al 1995, p20). Liberation, or freedom, is ultimately 
attained through the individuals project of realizing his or her own 
True Will . Having considered some of the fundamental esoteric 
tenets upon which magick is based, it remains to outline some of the 
major currents of the Left-Hand path. 

Thelemic Magick: The Legacy of Aieister Crowley 

1 he most important single influence on contemporary Left-Hand 
Path magick is Aieister Crowley, and it was essentially through 
Crowley’s magicka! innovations that the Left-Hand Path emerged 
as a discrete current within the broader context of the Ritual Magic 
tradition in Western esotericism. Crowley received his magical train¬ 
ing from the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, founded in 1888, 
of which he was a member from 1898-1900 (see Howe 1985, pi92; 
Gilbert 1986, pp!59-60). It is probably fair to say that, for all 
Crowley’s magical innovativeness, it was the Golden Dawn’s complex 
synthesis of Hermetic lore which remained the essential structural 
foundation for Crowley’s own system of ‘Magick’. Although there is 
not space here to discuss the Golden Dawn in any great detail, a brief 
discussion is apposite given its enormous subsequent influence 
(which endures to this day).’ 

The Golden Dawn can be seen as the culmination of the nine¬ 
teenth-century occult revival. Francis King has argued that there are 
‘four fundamental concepts on which the modern magical revival is 
based (1975, ppl8-19). Three of these were, to some extent, sys¬ 
tematised in the influential occult works of Eliphas Levi (1810—75), 6 
viz, the doctrine of correspondences, which constitutes an example 
of the first intrinsic' component of esotericism discussed above; an 
emphasis on the potentially unlimited powers of the magically 
trained human will; and the notion of the ‘Astral Light’ which 
pervades everything in the universe. According to Levi, the will of 
intelligent beings acts directly on this light and thereby on all Nature. 
It is the common mirror of all thoughts and forms’ (Levi 1968, pi2 
nl). Again, this notion is essentially similar to the second intrinsic 
component of esotericism discussed above. Levi’s work w'as also 
important in that it contained the first explicit attempt to incorporate 
the Tarot into an occult system of correspondences. These three 
concepts form an integral part of the magic of the Golden Dawm. 
Additionally, however, the Golden Dawn introduced the fourth 
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component of King’s schema, i.e. an explicit emphasis on the 
'Magical Imagination (King 1975, p25). The Golden Dawn theory ol 
the imagination is elaborated in the fifth Flying Roll', as certain ol 
the instructional manuscripts were known, written by Dr E.W. 
Berridge. According to Berridge: 

The uninitiated interpret Imagination as something imaginary in 
the popular sense of the word; i.e. something unreal. But imagina¬ 
tion is a reality ... Ib practise magic, both the Imagination and the 
Will must he called into action, they are co-equal in the work. Nay 
more, the Imagination must precede the Will in order to produce 
the greatest possible effect (as cited in King, ed ., 198 7 , p471 

Such an understanding ol the imagination was not that novel in 
terms of the history of Western esotericism, but was actually a reviv¬ 
ification of a fundamental component of magico-esoterie philosophy, 
as I have already noted above. This does not, however, reduce the 
significance of the Golden Dawn’s reintroduction of an explicit 
emphasis on the creative, noetic imagination. On the contrary, l 
would argue that this positive understanding of the imagination is 
one of the most essential distinctions between contemporary 
magickal ontology and the prevailing rationalism of Western society. 

To understand Crowleys magickal system, then, it is necessary to 
recognize the influence which the Golden Dawn system had upon 
him. The most important components of the Golden Dawns teach¬ 
ing were ceremonial magic, the study of practical Cabala, and the 
use of Yoga and/or Eastern meditational practices (Katon Shu’al 
1995, pp23-4). In particular, Crow'ley was influenced by Allan 
Bennett (1872-1923), who was the most important instructor he had 
during his formative period as a magician (cf Howe 1985, pi94). 
Bennett had almost certainly used hallucinogens as part of his 
magical experimentation, as Crowley would iater do on numerous 
occasions. It is also likely that Crowleys interest in Eastern medita¬ 
tional techniques was influenced fundamentally by Bennett. Apart 
from the Golden Dawn system, there were two other integral 
components to Crowley s Magick, viz, the ‘sexo-magical practices of 
the Order of Oriental Templars, and the religious, historical and 
philosophical teachings of the Book of the Law' (King, ed., 1974, p5). 
It is these two components which have most directly influenced 
contemporary Left-Hand Path magick. 

The Book of the Law , w'hich represents the distillation of Crowley’s 
magickal philosophy, comprises a series of aphorisms which provide 
the ontological and ideological basis for the cult of Thelema. 
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Crowleys notion of Ihelema derives from the Greek word for ‘will 
and was prefigured in Rabelais’ satirical Gargantua and Pantagruel (c. 
1532-4) in which there appears a monastic institution, the Abbey of 
1 heleme, which has the injunction Fay ce que voudras (‘Do what thou 
wilt), the abbey’s only law; inscribed over the entrance. The general¬ 
ly accepted account of the origin of The Book of the Law is that 
Crowley acted as a vehicle for its transmission during a magickal 
working, which took place over three davs, in Egypt during April 
1904 (see Crowley 1989, p893ff; King, ed., 1974, p9). The source of 
this transmission was claimed by Crowley to have been some form of 
praeter-human intelligence known as Aiw'ass (or Aiwa/. ), whom 
Crowley later recognized as his ‘Holy Guardian Angel , or inner 
guide. Of the book’s content, three aphorisms in particular are 
generally taken to express the essence of Thelema: 

Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of the Law {AL. 1.40). 

Love is the law, love under will (/\L.I. 57 ). 

Every man and every woman is a star (/\L.L3). 

The first of these aphorisms, described by Crowley as ‘the most sub¬ 
limely austere ethical precept ever uttered, despite its apparent 
licence (1973, p352), has been frequently misunderstood as an 
exhortation to gratify egoic desire, to Do whatever you like; this is 
most emphatically not the way Crowley understood it, as he repeat¬ 
edly made clear in his expositions of The Book of the Law. Crowley’s 
notion of will implies a Nietzschean conception of a ‘true self, which 
underlies the socialised ego, and which is the essential core of one s 
being. For Crowley, any I rue Will is of necessity in harmony w ith 
the facts of Existence (Crowley 1973, p335n), and further, ’ “Do 
what thou wilt is to hid Stars to shine. Vines to bear grapes, Water 
to seek its level; man is the only being in Nature that has striven to 
set himself at odds with himself (ibid, p352). Like Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra, who proclaimed Become who you are’, Crowleys 
Aiwass expounds a radically individualistic philosophy which is 
essentially an ethics of self-realization. Implicit in this, however, for 
both Crowley and Nietzsche, is the notion that much of the time we 
do not act in accordance with this higher self due to our failure to 
question our conditioning by society and our adherence to the 
received morality. Accordingly, Nietzsche suggests that in order to 
single onesell out from the mass you should listen to your con¬ 
science, which says Be your self! All you are now doing, thinking, 
desiring, is not yourself (Nietzsche 1983, p 127). For Crowley, The 
word of Sin is Restriction’ ... ‘It is a lie, this folly against self (1989, 
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p400). The third of the aphorisms mentioned above, Every man and 
every' woman is a star’, Crowley explains as meaning that every indi¬ 
vidual is unique one, individual and eternal’ (ibid, p401). Thus, the 
overarching precept of Thelema is ’to realize ones own absolute 
God-head and to act with the nobility which springs from that 
knowledge' (ibid). With this understanding of True Will, as an under¬ 
lying dynamism inherent in the individual, in the essence of his or 
her true self, Crowley’s well-known definition of magick, as the 
Science and Art of causing Change to occur in conformity with the 
Will’ (Crowley 1973, p 131), is more easily interpreted. Will, both for 
Crowley and those who are inspired by him and call themselves 
Thelemites, is a cosmic force which permeates the entire universe. 
Accordingly, someone who is doing their True Will has the inertia 
of the Universe (ibid, pi33) to assist them. Magick is less about 
exerting one’s egoism than about transcending the ego in order to 
align oneself with the harmony of the cosmos. The principal aim of 
magickal ritual, to unite the microcosmic human with the macrocos- 
mic Universe, expresses this notion beautifully. 

Crowley understood the reception of The Book of the Law , in 
1904, as inaugurating the ‘New Aeon of Horus’, of which he was the 
prophet. This was based on a cosmological notion of aeonic time in 
w hich each aeon lasts for approximately two thousand years and was 
essentially a reformulation of the astrological notion of the ‘Great 
Year’ made up of twelve Platonic months’ (and derived from the 
phenomenon of the precession of the equinoxes). Crowley's scheme 
begins w'ith the Aeon of Isis, characterised by the worship of the 
Mother, followed by the Aeon of Osiris, i.e. that of the dying-god, 
which is contemporaneous with the Christian era and which 
Crowley subsequently termed e.v.’ (‘Era Vulgaris ). According to 
Crowley, we ‘may then expect the New Aeon to release mankind 
from its pretence of altruism, its obsession of fear and its conscious¬ 
ness of sin’ (1989, p400). In very summary form, then, this is the 
religiophilosophical framework which forms the basis of Thelemic 
magick. It is in the context of this New Aeon, which is regarded as 
having superseded the outmoded ethics, morality, and mediated 
religion of the Era Vulgaris, while opening the way for each individ¬ 
ual to seek liberation through the realization of their own True Will, 
that the antinomian and amoral principles of Left-Hand Path magick 
must first be understood. 

Contemporary' Thelemites, on the whole, tend to ‘admire some¬ 
thing in the spirit of Crowley rather than the word (O.G.D.O.S. 
n.d.).* This is in keeping with the principles of Thelema, of decondi- 
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tioning oneself in order to develop independence of spirit and 
ultimately to become [one's] very' own self’ {ibid). An uncritical 
adulation of Crowley is known in the magickal community as 
Crowleyanity’, i.e. yet another form of mediated spirituality, and is 
usually seen to be undesirable. It remains, then, to briefly consider 
some of the contemporary groups which work with Crowley s ideas. 


The Ordo Templi Orientis (O.T.O.) 

In England there are currently two main O.T.O. groups, the O.T.O. 
'Caliphate , and the O.T.O. Typhonian’; both claim to be the authen¬ 
tic successors to the English O.T.O. which Crowley headed until his 
death (in 1947). Additionally, there are several other O.T.O. groups 
in Europe and the rest of the world. The early history' of the original 
O.T.O. is obscure. The German historian P.R. Konig (1991) suggests 
1902-3 as the date for the earliest documentary evidence relating to 
the O.T.O. but, unfortunately, provides no extracts from this materi¬ 
al. The inspiration for the orders formation can be attributed to 
Karl Kellner (1830-1903) and Theodor Reuss (1855-1923), both 
of whom were involved in German irregular masonry' and were inter¬ 
ested in Yoga techniques; Reuss in particular seems to have been 
interested in sexual yoga’ (Howe and Moller 1978, pp30, 38). R.A. 
Gilbert (1994, plO) suggests that the O.T.O. was founded by Kellner 
in 1902 and that Reuss became involved soon after; again, however, 
no supporting documentation is provided. Accordingly, although it 
may have been 'founded as early as 1902, in the absence of further 
evidence it does not seem unreasonable to agree with Howe and 
Moller’s assertion that it seems unlikely that the O.T.O. was in any 
sense active as early as 1905—6 and we believe that it was not effec¬ 
tively launched until 1912 when Aleister Crowley became involved 
(Howe and Moller 1978, p38). To some extent, the dating depends 
on semantics since most of the people involved at this early stage 
were both personally acquainted with and involved in various irregu¬ 
lar and fringe masonic groups whose lifespan was often short and 
in which there was a certain degree of membership crossover; a 
situation which is not entirely dissimilar to Left-Hand Path magick 
today. Essentially, the O.T.O. was a product of the phenomenon of 
fringe and irregular masonry in England and Germany during the 
late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries (see Howe 1972; 
Howe and Moller 1978). 

Originally, the rituals and grade structure of the order were pseudo- 
masonic, but with the important difference that the higher degrees 
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included sexual magic. Crowley assumed the leadership ot the 
English branch of the O. l.O. in 1912 (on which, see Gilbert 1994). 
Since Crowley s death various factions have emerged, each claiming 
to have the best claim to authentic’ succession of Crowley’s order. 
These disputes have involved legal proceedings in recent years hut 
these do not concern me here. Of the two main groups in England, 
the Caliphate O.T.O., which has its administrative base in the USA, 
has maintained a quasEmasonic structure. The Typhonian O.EO., 
headed by Kenneth Grant, is perhaps closer to the spirit of Crowleys 
own magiekal order, the A.A. (Argenteum Astrum, or Silver Star, 
originally founded by Crowley c. 1907), and is structured around 
individual graded magical practices aimed at the attainment ot adept- 
ship; the Typhonian O.T.O. produces the occasional magazine 
S turf ire (Volume 1, nnI-5, have appeared during the period 
1986-94). 


Oxford Golden Dawn Occult Society 

Founded in 1981 by Frater Katon Shu al, who was at that time a 
member of the Typhonian O.T.O., 'O.G.D.O.S.’ is not a magiekal 
order as such. Rather, it is a non-sectarian magiekal sodality which 
‘aims to disseminate authentic information about the occult’ 
(O.G.D.O.S. n.d.) and, accordingly, organizes speaker meetings and 
workshops throughout the year, usually on a monthly basis. This 
culminates in the National Symposium of Thelemic Magick, which 
has been co-ordinated by O.G.D.O.S. each year since 1986 and 
provides an opportunity for the congregation of people interested in 
the Left-Hand Path (see, for example, Morgan, ed., 1995). The 
organization also offers a foundation course in magick, along lantrik- 
Flermetic lines, on a small- scale basis. Essentially, O.G.D.O.S. is a 
community of individuals who share similar interests in magick, hut 
who usually do solitary magiekal work, Additionally, there is an inner 
ritual group, involving some new'er members and several long-term 
members of O.G.D.O.S., which began work early in 1994 and meets 
on a monthly basis. This is the latest of a series of such groups wathin 
the organization which work with a ‘freestyle’ approach to magick, 
and incorporate such interests as ‘ceremonial magick, witchcraft, 
tantra, qabala, shamanism, runes’, and Thelemic magick (O.G.D.O.S. 
n.d.). The ethos of the organization is radically individualistic and 
anti-hierarchical. 
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Chaos Magick: Guerrilla Ontology as World-View 

Chaos Magick is one of the most recent developments of the Left- 
Hand tradition; it is also one of the most self-consciously 'new 
forms of magick. This can be evinced from Chaos Magick’s self¬ 
construction of itself as the emergent magical ethos of postmodernity 
(Mine 1993, pi20), and in some Chaoists attempts to incorporate 
quantum physics and Chaos theory^ into their magickal systems. In 
one of the few critical pieces on Chaos Magic to have appeared to 
date, Siobhan Houston argues that one useful way to regard Chaos 
Magic is as postmodern shamanism" (1995, p55). Houston rightly 
emphasizes'the affinities between Chaos Magick and 'deeonstructive 
postmodernism’, particularly in terms of a mutual relativistic episte¬ 
mology and an insistence on the fragmentation of subjectivity (cf. 
Hine 1993, pi20) but, I would argue, Houston is not sufficiently crit¬ 
ical of the self-constructive aspect underlying these trends in Chaos 
Magick (and postmodernism), i.e. a certain neo-technophilia, which 
is evident in the interest among Chaoists in cyberspace and virtual 
reality (see Hine 1993 on ‘cybersorcery' and virtual magick), More 
often than not, however, these notions represent an updating of 
terminology rather than any genuinely radical innovation in occult 
theory, as illustrated by Hines dismissal of the notion of Virtual 
Magick' as any magical activity carried out within a visualized space 
(1993, p67). In fact, Hine is merely using an updated metaphor, 
fuelled by the conviction that the new is equivalent to the best, for 
the irnaginal modality of consciousness which, I have argued above, 
is integral to esoteric thought. In this respect, Chaos Magick, as the 
latest attempt to make magick scientific’ (Houston 1995, p56), fails 
to take note of the fact that scientific empiricism and objectivity 
are as much the products of the imaginary structuration of human 
consciousness as are esoteric models of the cosmos. 

Historically, Chaos Magick emerged from the Leeds occult scene 
during the late 1970s primarily through the collaboration of Pete 
Carroll and Ray Sherwin. The Illuminates of Thanateros' (I.O.T.) 
was originally a fairly small, loose network of individuals who were 
experimenting with various magical techniques. The first public 
notice of the I.O.T seems to have been published in 1978 in 
Sherwin’s magazine, the New Equinox, which stated, The IOT rep¬ 
resents a fusion of Thelemic Magick, Tantra, The Sorceries of Zos, 
and lao. I he non-mysteries of symbolic systems have been discarded 
in favor of mastery of technique’ (as cited in Houston 1995, p58). 
The first organized I.O.T. group came together in Yorkshire in late 
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1980 and worked for about eighteen months, until the spring of 
1982. A second group was organized c. April 1984 and died out in 
late 1987. By this time the magazine. Chaos International, had begun 
to be produced (in 1986) and this is still running today- At approxi¬ 
mately the same time that the second of the Yorkshire 1.0.1. groups 
dissolved, the ‘Magical Pact of the Illuminates of Thanateros’ was 
formed. The Pact' is more like a traditional magical order, with an 
initiatory' grade structure and temples in different areas of the coun¬ 
try (for information regarding the Pact grade structure see Carroll 
1992). The Pact is still operative today and many ‘Chaoists meet 
annually at national or international Chaos conventions. 

In terms of historical influences. Chaos magick has drawn inspira¬ 
tion from Crowley’s system of Thelema, as well as from the solitary 
sorcerer and artist Austin O. Spare, who was briefly a magical pupil 
of Crowley (on Spare see Grant 1975; Drury' and Skinner 1972, 
pp49—71; and the important article by Semple 1994). Spare per¬ 
sonified the solitary magician and developed a complex personal 
magico-cosmology based on the dualistic conception of the Zos Kia 
Cultus’, which corresponds, approximately, to T and All-Otherness’ 
and, Semple argues, ‘Being and Nothingness’ (1994, p63), Kia is the 
absolute freedom which being free is mighty enough to be “reality 
at any time: therefore is not potential or manifest ... bv ideas of 
freedom or “means", but by the Ego being free to receive it. by being 
free of ideas about it and not believing’ (Spare, cited in Semple 1994, 
p58). This notion is taken up in Carroll’s Liber Null (1987) which 
was one of the earliest grimoires’, or magical manuals, of the nascent 
Chaos movement when it was first published in 1978. 4 For Carroll, 
Kia is the unity which appears to the mind to exert the twin func¬ 
tions of will and perception ... Sometimes it is called the spirit, or 
soul, or life force ... [it is the] basis of consciousness (or experience), 
and it has no fixed qualities which the mind can latch on to (1987, 
p28). Kia is, in existential terms, the ground of the disclosure of 
being. In contrast, Zos is ‘the body considered as a whole’ (Spare n.d. 
p45), which Semple elucidates as all that is embodied or mani- 
fest-the apperceptive or “Conative" Ego that “receives" Kia, and is 
indeed is [sic[ the bodying forth of the Absolute into being’ (ibid). 
Additionally, Spare developed the magical technique of sigilisation, 
which involves forming a glyph of conjoined letters or images, the 
sigil taken to embody a precise statement of the magicians will, 
which is then projected into the subconscious’ while in an altered 
state of consciousness. Ideally, this process derives its efficacy 
through by-passing completely ones everyday, rational’ consciousness 
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or egoity. Sigilisation has been very influential in Chaos Magick (lor 
more detailed discussions of the technique see Carroll 1987; 
Sherwin 1992; Fries 1992; and Semple 1994). 

Chaos Magick is, to some extent, characterised bv an emphasis on 
developing magickal techniques. This is due partly to the fact that 
many Chaoists do not feel the need for the elaborate metaphysical 
schemas which are often associated with magickal systems. Through 
an embrace of quantum physics and the notion that the outcome of 
an experiment is dependent upon the observer (more accurately, on 
the nature of the experiment), i.e. non-objectivity, Chaoists like to 
play with the idea that belief shapes reality, and consequently engage 
in paradigm-shifting’, i.e. the deliberate, but temporary, adoption of 
a particular belief in order to achieve a desired outcome, after which 
the belief may be discarded. Belief is thus a tool oj magick rather 
than an immutable framework for its practice. This attitude is 
summed up in the phrase Nothing is True, Everything is Permitted’. 1 " 
Such guerrilla ontology' (R. A. Wilson 1992, p59; cl. Younger 1991) 
reflects the important influence of the American Discordian’ 
movement on Chaos Magick. Discordianism is iconoclastic and, to 
a point, anarchistic; the only prominent deity in the Discordian 
pantheon is Eris, goddess of chaos, discord and confusion (on 
Discordianism see Younger 1991; R.A. Wilson 1992; and Adler 1986, 
pp328-37). While this Discordian influence could be seen as repre¬ 
senting the irreverent, satirical tradition of sacred clowning in Chaos 
Magick (see I line 199.1, p 1061 f), there is also a more radical anar¬ 
chist trend in the Chaos movement which is evident in such Chaos 
groups as the New Orleans-based TAZ’ (the Temporary' Autonomous 
Zone’). This group derives its inspiration largely from the writings 
of Hakim Bey, whose projects of ontological anarchism’ and 
‘immediatism (see Bey 1991; 1994) represent a continuation of the 
critique of Capitalist consumerism as alienating spectacle, i.e. as 
enforcing a mediated experience of the world, as formulated in the 
works of the Situationists (such as Debord and Vaneigem) and the 
French Nietzscheans, Deleuze and Guattari. According to Bey. 
the TAZ ‘envisions an intensification of everyday life, or as the 
Surrealists might have said, life’s penetration by the Marvelous [sic]’ 
(1991, pill). Similarly, Hint* emphasizes the significance of the 
immediacy of experience in his discussion of Chaos Magick and 
postmodernity (see Mine 1993, pl20tf). While Chaos Magick in 
Britain does not seem to have such explicit links with this anarchical 
current, there is certainly a interrelationship between radical politics 
and the occult on both sides of the Atlantic and it is worth noting in 
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this connection the reference to Bey in the most recent edition of the 
Principal Discordia (see Younger 1991, pix). While I cannot elaborate 
on this phenomenon here, I would emphasize the ideological paral¬ 
lels between Left-Hand Path magick (originating with Crowley) and 
certain contemporary radical theorists (frequently inspired by 
Nietzsche), particularly in terms of the mutual emphasis on immedi¬ 
ate experience and the need for individual deconditioning in order to 
attain some form of self-transcendence or liberation (on notions of 
morality in Chaos Magick, see Houston 1995, p57). 

This emphasis on magickal techniques, or Results Magic’ (see S. 
Wilson n.d., p33), and the explicit resistance of any single meta¬ 
physical framework, has been the focus of certain criticisms of Chaos 
Magick. On the whole, however, these criticisms have ignored the 
explicit emphasis on the essential role of gnosis in magick which 
permeates the writings of Chaos magicians such as Carroll (1987, 
p31 ff) and Hine (n.d.); Hines article is particularly notable since it 
argues for a deeper, more spiritual understanding of gnosis by 
Chaoists. While it is probably true to say that Chaos Magick is the 
most agnostic type of magick being practised in England today, this 
emphasis on gnosis means that Chaoists often develop a spiritual 
basis for their magick, albeit in a more individual way. 


The Kaula-Nath Community 
(including A.M.O.O.K.O.S.) 

The Kaula-Nath community is perhaps the most radical synthesis of 
Western Esoterieism with Left-Hand Path Tantrism. It has emerged 
out of A.M.O.O.K.O.S. (the Arcane and Magickal Order of the 
Knights of Shambhala ), which was founded in 1978 through the 
collaboration of Thelemic magician Mike Magee and Dadaji (Shri 
Gurudeva Dadaji Mahendranath). Dadaji, although English-born, 
had gone to India in 1949 at the suggestion of Crowley, whom he had 
met during the 1930s. Dadaji travelled widely in the East in his quest 
for occult knowledge. Of his various initiations two, in particular, 
concern me here; in 1953 he was initiated as a sadhu in the Adinath 
cult by the last remaining Adinath Yogi in all India' ('Tantra Magick 
1990, p7), Adiguru Lokanatha. The Natha sect is a teaching lineage 
within Shaiva Tantrism which was probably a development of the 
Siddha cult (c. 800-1200 C.E.). The Siddhas aspired to the transub- 
stantiation of the human body and it w ? as within the Natha sect that 
hatha-yoga was developed (Feuerstein 1990, p234). According to a 
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tradition of Northern India, there are nine nathas , or subsects, of 
which Adinath is one. Additionally, Dadaji was initiated by the last 
surviving Guru of the Uttara Kaulas’ ( Tantra Magick 1990, p8), Shri 
Pagala Baba of Ranchi. The Northern Kaula tradition is an ancient 
Tantric sect and: 

... [in] consonance with the Siddha tradition, the kaulas believe 
that enlightenment is a bodily event and that the body's structures, 
if rightly manipulated, would yield Selfrealization. The central 
mechanism of this process is the serpent-power f kundalini-shakti ) 

... The body-positive orientation of the kaulas included the employ¬ 
ment of sexual rites (maithuna) ... (Feuersteir 1990, pi 77). 

Through these lineages, A.M.O.O.K.O.S. constitutes a direct link, 
between the Left-Hand Path in Indian Tantrism and Thelemic 
magick. The affinity between these two occult paths is evident in the 
fact that certain Tantric traditions incorporate the ancient notion of 
doing One’s own will', for which the Sanskrit term is Svecchachara 
(see Tantra Magick 1990, plO; Magee 1994, p25ff). It is not surpris¬ 
ing, then, that Crowley has now been acknowledged by Feuerstein, 
a scholar of Yoga, as 'an adept of what in India would be called 
vama-acara, or left-hand Tantrism’ (Feuerstein 1992, p62). 

A.M.O.O.K.O.S. developed in England during the 1980s 
although, by the early 1990s, it had undergone some organisational 
restructuring. Currently, it consists within the more loosely organised 
Kaula-Nath community of initiates who take on individual students 
for magicka! training. The grade structure and magickal curriculum 
of A.M.O.O.K.O.S. can be found in the anonymously co-authored 
Tantra Magick (1990). Essentially, this work is divided into three 
sections: communal ritual work, sexual magick and the spiritual. 
This curriculum aims to develop the siddhis (magickal powers) and, 
ultimately, to liberate the individual through a project of decondi¬ 
tioning leading to self-realization. In common with other Left-Hand 
Path magicians, Western Tantrics often define their magick as being 
concerned with knowledge rather than belief, and with really 'doing 
it’ instead of just talking about it. 

In conclusion, then, I would suggest that Left-Hand Path magick 
is characterized by an attempt to engage in magickal praxis which 
does not accept externally imposed limitations, but rather tries to 
celebrate the totality of human experience in all of its folly and 
grandeur. 
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Notes 

1 I had originally also intended to discuss The Iemple of Psychick Youth 
(T.O.P.Y.) but unfortunately, during the writing of this paper (early 
1995), I learned that this order had recently disbanded after approxi¬ 
mately ten years. 

2 For several, slightly varying, accounts of the constituent elements of the 
Western Esoteric Tradition, see Avens (1984, pldSnll), McIntosh 
(1987, pp24-31), Wilson (1994), and the valuable interview with 
Professor Antoine Faivre in Gnosis Magazine (Faivrc 1994b). The best 
single survey of the material in English is Faivre (1994a), which is com¬ 
plemented by the collection, Modern Esoteric Spirituality, edited by 
Faivre and Needleman (1993). 

3 For a more detailed elaboration of these components than I can attempt 
here see Faivre (1993a, ppxv-xx; 1994a, pplO-15). The other two com¬ 
ponents are the notions of concordance and transmission, but these lie 
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outside the limited scope of this study. 

4 The term embodied psyche is used here following jadran IVlimica 
(1991), who emphasises that this notion does not imply a mind/body 
duality hut is rather meant to emphasise the human totality despite the 
established tradition of Cartesian dualism. I [Mimica] use psyche espe¬ 
cially to emphasise the concrete body-person-world structures of human 
experience. (Mimica 1991, pp54—5n2) 

5 I he history of this magical sodality has been the subject of several valu¬ 
able studies which have appeared since 1970. See especially the works 
of Howe (1985) and Gilbert (1983, 1986) which are admirable in their 
detail. Both of these authors write about magic from a non-practitioners 
perspective. The basic source for the ritual practices of the Golden 
Dawn is Regardie (1989). On the nineteenth-century occult ‘revival’ 
more generally see also King (1972), McIntosh (1972), Eliade (1976), 
Laurant (1993), and the important study by Howe of the phenomenon 
of fringe’ Masonry, which was in many ways an historical precursor of 
the Golden Dawn (How-e 1972). 

6 Such as Dogme et rituel de la haute magie (1856) and Histoire de hi magie 
(I860). On Levi see McIntosh {1972) and Eliade (1976). Levi exerted a 
considerable, if indirect, influence on nineteenth-century English 
occultism (see, for example, McIntosh 1972 and Howe 1972, p255). 

7 'fhe Book of the Law (contained in Crowley 1983) is alternatively know n 
as Liber Al vel Legis or Liber Al or even just as Al. 

8 O.G.D.O.S. n.d. denotes citations from various minor documents pro¬ 
duced by the Oxford Golden Dawn Occult Society which are in the 
present authors collection. These Flying Rolls are intended mainly for 
limited internal distribution amongst the organisation’s membership. 

9 r J his was also the date of the first edition of Ray Sherwin s Hie Book of 
Results (1992), another seminal grimoire of Chaos Magick. 

10 Allegedly deriving from the leader of the Syrian Assassins, this phrase 
seems to have reached Chaos Magick through the work of William 
Burroughs who, along with Brion Gysin, has been influential on con¬ 
temporary Left-Hand Path magick (particularly Chaos Magick and 
TO.P.Y.). 
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